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on friendly terms with the two leaders in the English Privy
Council who were sharply at variance about the matter.
Cecil favoured a French marriage as likely to solidify Anglo-
French relations, give Elizabeth a husband which he felt
quite sure she ought to have, and the English people, as he
hoped, an heir apparent. Leicester opposed the marriage,
privately because he had his own fish to fry, publicly because
he feared that Elizabeth's marriage to a Catholic would
jeopardise the cause of Protestantism in England. We may
perhaps note here the beginning of Leicester's zeal for the
Protestant faith which grew stronger as time went on and
which made him eventually the leader of the Puritan party
at the English court. Caught between these two opposing
fires Walsingham was hard put to it to avoid partisanship.
Not the least of his triumphs in France was his success in
preserving the friendship and goodwill both of Cecil and of
Leicester. Certainly he breathed more freely when the
marriage project was finally abandoned and he could turn
to the simpler business of a defensive alliance. He got the
alliance, for what it might be worth. Unfortunately, so
far as French internal politics were concerned, it registered
the triumph of the Huguenot leaders at the French court and
did much to advance Admiral Coligny to a dominating place
in the counsels of the French king, and Catherine de* Medici,
the Queen-mother, would brook no rival in that position.
And so the Treaty of Blois in April was followed hard by St.
Bartholomew's Massacre in August.
To Walsingham the massacre spelt the destruction of all
that he had striven for two years to attain. More than that it
shook his faith in the wisdom of attempting to develop a
foreign policy on the basis of a balance of power. He came to
the conclusion that the fundamental issue in Europe was not
that between nation and nation but that between creed and
creed. He decided that Spain and France were secretly
planning a crusade for the destruction of protestantism every-
where, and from that day forward he advocated a policy of
regarding all Catholics as potential enemies and all Protestants
as potential friends. This conclusion was partly reached
because he believed that the Protestant cause was even more
important than the cause of England and he had rather have
seen England perish in support of the reformers than flourish
by alliance with the powers of Rome. But he really believed
that religion was as potent a factor in determining the policy
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